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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Yestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  ) 
New-York,  October  18,  1867.  j 

Rey.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr.  : 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Yestry,  held  last  evening,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Rev.  Stephen "H.  Tyng,  Jr.,  be  requested  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  his  two  sermons,  recently  delivered  by  him,  on  the  subject  of  the 
‘Liberty  of  Preaching,’  for  publication  for  the  use  of  the  congregation.” 

The  Yestry  indulge  the  hope  that  you  will  comply  with  this  request,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  congregation,  in  convenient 
form  for  perusal  and  reference,  these  two  discourses,  which  contain  so  much 
instruction  in  pure  evangelical  doctrine  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church. 

Yery  truly,  your  friend, 

E.  R.  TREMAIN, 

Clerk  of  the  Yestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 


To  the  Wardens  and  Yestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity: 

My  Dear  Friends  :  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  request  which  is  contained  in 
the  note  of  your  Clerk.  The  sermons  to  which  you  refer  were  prepared  for 
our  own  people.  They  were  written  to  be  preached,  not  read.  I  have, 
therefore,  hesitated  about  trusting  them  in  print.  But  my  scruples  have 
been  overcome  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  gentleman,  not  a  member  of 
our  congregation,  who  was  providentially  present  on  the  occasion  of  both 
sermons.  Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  each,  he  requested  the  proprie¬ 
torship  of  the  siss.  My  own  doubts  have  given  way  to  his  judgment,  and 
the  sermons  are  already  in  his  hands,  to  be  used  as  his  discretion  shall 
direct. 

This  will  explain  my  inability  to  accede  to  your  request.  Your  words  of 
sympathy  and  cheer  are  very  grateful,  though  I  was  sure  of  them  before 
they  were  said. 

Your  friend  and  pastor, 

STEPHEN  H.  TYNG,  Jr. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  October  20,  1867. 
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New-York,  32  West  Thirty-Seventh  Street,  } 
October  13,  1807.  \ 

Rev.  Stephen  II.  Tyng,  Jr.  : 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir:  Having  listened  with  deep  interest  to  your  two 
sermons  upon  the  unrestricted  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  their  publication  and  wide  circulation,  at  this  juncture, 
would  be  productive  of  much  good.  I  therefore  solicit  the  manuscripts  for 
those  purposes.  Your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  J.  ELY. 


Churcii  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  New-York  City,  ) 
October  15,  1807.  f 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  give  you  the  sermons,  to  use  as  your  too  partial  judg¬ 
ment  may  determine.  And  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  kind  words  which 
accompany  your  request.  Your  faithful  friend, 

STEPHEN  II.  TYNG,  Jr. 

To  David  J.  Ely,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 


SERMON. 


“And  He  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.” — Mark  16  :  15. 

This  is  an  explicit  command.  It  emanates,  too,  from 
tlie  liigliest  authority  in  the  “Christian  Church,  for  it  was 
spoken  by  Christ  Himself,  and  it  is  therefore  of  supreme 
obligation.  It  is  expressed  in  terms  of  utmost  simplicity. 
No  disciple  could  doubt  its  design.  No  Judaism  could 
pervert  its  plain  requirements.  It  contemplated  the 
recovery  of  a  lost  world  to  its  rightful  Lord,  by  the  un¬ 
assisted  proclamation  which  human  lips  should  make 
of  the  Gospel.  It  projected  so  vast  a  work  and  pro¬ 
posed  so  insignificant  an  instrumentality.  But,  beyond 
this,  it  is  an  unlimited  canon.  No  corner  of  earth  is  to  be 
left  in  darkness.  No  race  of  men  are  to  be  forgotten  in 
its  fulfillment.  No  condition  of  life  is  to  escajie  its  lov¬ 
ing  administration.  Wherever  there  is  sin,  there  it  is 
to  be  honored  by  men  thoughtless  of  self  in  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  their  Saviour.  The  message  thus  committed 
to  human  voice  is  the  agency  appointed  in  the  emanci¬ 
pation  and  glorification  of  nature  as  well.  The  inani¬ 
mate  creation  is  to  share  in  the  blessings  and  influence 
of  the  Gospel.  It  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain, 
waiting  for  this  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God.  “  All 
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nations”  and  “  every  creature,”  in  the  widest  applica¬ 
tion  o±  these  expressions,  are  to  he  reached  and  rescued 
from]  the  fatal  fallacies  of  sin.  Nor  only  so,  hut  this 
explicit,  simple,  unlimited  injunction  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  disciple.  It  is  an  undistributed  and  un¬ 
divided  office.  As  Christ  was,  so  are  we  to  he  in  this 
world.  It  is  a  commission  which  is  the  burden  of 
every  believer.  It  was  “not  spoken  to  the  apostles 
only,  but  to  all  the  brethren.”*  Whatever  after-organi¬ 
zation  may  have  been  formed,  no  apostolic  appointments 
could  nullify  this  Christly  command.  Different  offices 
arose,  and  it  was  needful  that  there  should  be  a  distinct 
definition  of  local  duties  ;  but  no  power  was  given,  or 
exists,  to  relieve  any  conscience  from  the  pressure  of  all 
the  work,  or  to  limit  any  brother  in  the  largest  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Master’s  call.  This  is  the  vital  principle 
involved  in  our  text.  It  compels  every  Christian  to  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  wants  of  all  the  world.  It 
imposes  upon  him  not  simply  the  salvation  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  in  the  family,  the  church,  the 
city,  the  state,  the  country;  but  it  holds  him  terribly 
responsible  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  for  the 
rescue  of  every  creature,  the  restoration  of  all  in  rebel¬ 
lion  to  the  Redeemer’s  crown.  There  is  not  a  fallen 
being  in  all  the  earth  who  is  not  a  charge  upon  his 
sympathy,  his  prayer,  his  benefactions,  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  his  unrestricted  self-consecration.  If  one 
thirst  and  perish  whom  he  might  directly  or  indirectly 
have  reached,  he  incurs  the  peril  of  the  Master’s  denial, 


*  Alford. 


“  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 

ye  did  it  not  unto  me.”  Oh  !  what  a  fearful  burden  is 

this.  Well  might  inspired  Paul  in  anguish  exclaim, 

“  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  thinns  ?”  Let  no  Christian 
*  b  . 
dare  to  evade,  and  let  no  church  presume  to  impede, 

the  devout  fulfillment  of  this  sacred  law. 

This  vast  responsibility  of  necessity  involves  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  extended  privilege ;  otherwise,  the  precept 
in  our  text  is  too  tantalizing  for  the  Gracious  One  to 
give.  For  if  the  salvation  of  a  world  is  devolved  upon 
every  Christian  just  as  entirely  as  though  he  alone  was 
subject  to  this  command ;  and  if  preaching  the  Gospel 
by  the  voice  be  the  only  and  exclusive  means  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  then  an  un¬ 
limited  liberty  in  the  declaration  of  the  message  every¬ 
where,  both  in  person  and  by  proxy,  is  an  inalienable 
right  under  the  great  Charter  of  the  Church.  And  he 
is  faithless  to  his  highest  vows  who  for  one  moment 
hesitates  when  this  liberty  is  opposed.  ISTo  church 
either  conveys  or  withholds  the  divine  commission.  It 
is  spoken  by  the  Master  Himself,  through  the  Spirit,  to 
the  conscience  of  every  believer,  just  so  soon  as  he  be¬ 
lieves.  It  is  a  motive  which  constrains  him  to  personal 
union  with  the  company  of  the  faithful.  But  he  is  a 
minister  of  Christ  before  he  is  a  member  of  the  church. 
He  is  “  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
upon  him  this  office  and  ministration,  to  serve  God  for 
the  promoting  of  His  glory  and  the  edifying  of  His  peo¬ 
ple,”  before  his  name  is  recorded  on  a  list  of  communi¬ 
cants,  or,  still  more,  on  the  clerical  roll  of  a  convention, 


a  chassis,  a  conference,  or  a  presbytery.  All  the  Lord’s 
people  are  prophets  and  priests.  The  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  is  only  a  higher  manifestation  of  the  one 
Christian  work.  They  are  separated  from  serving 
tables,  that  they  may  “  give  themselves  to  prayer  and 
to  the  ministry  of  the  word.”  But  their  office  is  not  a 
creature  of  any  thing  earthly.  They  neither  receive  it 
of  man,  nor  are  they  taught  it,  but  by  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  this  be  the  source  of  our 
Christian  commission  “  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,”  if  the  responsibility  and  the  correlated  privi¬ 
lege  be  of  Divine  imposition  and  permission,  how  can 
any  thing  short  of  the  unmistakable  voice  of  God 
either  release  the  conscience  from  the  one  or  restrain 
the  lips  from  the  other  ?  What  God  hath  joined  to¬ 
gether  let  no  man  put  asunder.  That  organization 
which  presumes  to  interpose  its  man-made  law  between 
the  burden  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  the  full 
liberty  of  preaching  must  either  prove  itself  infallible 
or  confess  itself  impertinent. 

I.  But  has  this  liberty  of  preaching  no  limitation  ? 
Can  it  not  be  restricted  by  canons  of  expediency? 
May  not  a  Christian  waive  his  privilege,  and  with¬ 
out  sin  consent  and  submit  to  laws  which  restrain 
its  exercise  ?  Is  there  not  danger  of  liberty  leading 
to  license?  These  are  abstract  questions  which  de¬ 
mand  a  very  calm  and  careful  consideration.  They 
are  founded  upon  a  supposition  that  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  visible  Christian  Church  such  restric- 
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tions  are,  or  may  be,  enforced.  But  they  do  not 
affect  this  as  a  matter  of  fact.  They  go  beneatli  all 
such  secondary  governments,  and  dispute  the  righteous¬ 
ness,  the  consistency  with  the  Master’s  Supreme  Law, 
shall  I  say  the  constitutionality,  of  every  such  regimen. 
While  I  know  of  no  such  canons  in  the  Church  of 
which  I  am  both  a  member  and  a  minister,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  queries  just  suggested,  to  decide  whether, 
without  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  can  ever  be  permitted,  or  submission  to  them,  if 
enacted,  ever  be  yielded.  The  will  of  Him  who  counted 
us  faithful,  putting  us  into  the  ministry,  must  be  sov¬ 
ereign.  To  oppose  it  is  rebellion ;  to  obey  it  is  reli¬ 
gion.  The  answer  to  every  such  interrogatory  is,  there¬ 
fore,  dependent  upon  that  ultimate  question,  “  What 
saith  the  Master  V 

1.  Preaching  the  Gospel  is  the  sole  and  solitary 
agency  appointed  by  Christ  and  exercised  by  the 
Church  in  the  recovery  of  the  world  to  God.  It  has 
an  exclusive  sphere  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  para¬ 
mount  purpose.  It  is  the  central  institution  of  the 
Church,  which  subordinates  every  other,  by  which  only 
they  can  be  maintained.  Manifestly,  then,  every  thing 
must  yield  to  its  exercise  as  for  life.  For  if,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which,  it  be  limited,  all  other  parts  of  the 
system  will  either  be  perverted  by  error  or  die  from 
disuse.  It  is  the  Gospel  which  vivifies  all;  which  Gos¬ 
pel,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  preached  unto  you.  If  the 
truth  of  God  be  maintained — and  all  else  but  this  is 
excluded  by  the  associations  of  the  very  word  preach- 
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ing — then  there  are  absolutely  no  limits  to  this  liberty, 
no  peril  of  its  tending  to  license.  You  might  as  well 
set  a  seal  upon  the  springs  of  water  which  God  has 
given  for  the  refreshment  of  earth,  and  suffer  them  to 
flow  only  according  to  the  measure  which  a  finite  phi¬ 
losophy  shall  decide  to  be  needful  for  the  wants  of 
men.  Vain  and  impious  would  be  the  attempt!  There 
is  a  divine  purpose  in  their  apparent  waste,  and  there 
is  an  impetuosity  in  their  bubbling  zeal  which  no 
power  of  man  can  cause  to  cease.  The  trickling  flow 
from  such  a  fountain  may  be  even  a  hindrance  to  cer¬ 
tain  selfish  plans  of  yours,  be  an  obstacle  in  your  way ; 
but  who  are  you,  and  what  are  your  purposes,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  economy  of  refreshment  and  life 
to  a  parched  and  dying  earth?  If  you  find  any  of  God’s 
provisions  in  nature  or  grace  an  impediment,  be  sure 
you  are  thus  far  out  of  sympathy  with  God,  and  both 
you  and  your  work  must  perish,  for  God’s  great  design 
will  not  be  delayed.  There  is  a  waste  of  sunshine,  a 
waste  of  rain,  a  waste  of  the  flowers  in  every  meadow 
and  the  fruits  of  every  orchard.  We  call  it  waste,  but 
God  calls  it  liberty.  It  is  the  way  in  which  He  works. 
It  is  the  example  lie  gives  to  man.  It  is  the  rule  of 
life  in  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  If  you  follow  the  language  of  Christ  Himself,  and  of 
the  inspired  Apostles  who  spake  with  authority  derived 
from  Him,  there  will  be  no  doubt  left  in  your  mind  of 
the  position  of  preaching  in  the  Gospel  scheme.  The 
very  sign  of  the  Saviour’s  ministry,  which  certified  His 
claims  to  the  imprisoned  Baptist,  was,  that  “  The  poor 
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have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.”  The  evange¬ 
listic  records  are  full  of  such  expressions  as  these  :  “  He 
preached  in  their  synagogues  throughout  all  Galilee;” 
“Many  were  gathered  together,  insomuch  that  there 
was  no  room  to  receive  them,  no,  not  so  much  as  about 
the  door,  and  He  preached  the  word  unto  them;” 
“When  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his 
twelve  disciples,  he  departed  thence  to  teach  and 
preach  in  their  cities.”  Wherever  you  meet  Him  in 
any  journey,  he  is  always  preaching;  by  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  a  very  great  multitude,  at  Jacob’s  well  to  a 
solitary  woman,  continually  to  His  disciples,  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  in  every  synagogue.  He  spake  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this 
lavish  liberty,  and  in  His  commandments  to  His 
disciples  He  reiterated  it  over  and  over  again.  It 
is  true  that  their  first  commission  confined  the  twelve 
to  labor  amono-  the  Jews ;  but  how  soon  was  it  en- 
larked  to  include  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men ! 

o 

Recall  the  terms  of  their  office.  “  He  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach.”  “And  they  went  forth  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and 
confirming;  the  word  with  signs  following.”  There  is 
no  function  which  approaches  this  in  the  frequency  of 
its  mention  or  the  importance  of  its  influence.  This 
preaching  was  a  vocal  work.  It  was  persuasion,  not 
pantomime.  It  addressed  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye. 
It  challenged  the  conviction  of  the  conscience  rather 
than  sought  the  gratification  of  taste.  It  was  a  stern, 
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solemn,  earnest  effort  for  the  rescue  of  the  perishing  by 
the  only  method  through  which  they  could  be  really 
and  savingly  reached.  In  the  Master’s  own  ministry, 
this  liberty  of  preaching  disregarded  prohibitions,  over¬ 
looked  obstacles,  and  was  sealed  in  a  cruel  death. 

3.  But  it  was  sufficient  for  the  disciples  that  they 
should  be  as  their  Master.  They  learned  the  message 
from  divine  lips,  and  they  proclaimed  it  to  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  world.  They  were  burdened  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  everlasting  destiny  of  myriads  depended 
upon  their  faithfulness.  And  they  were  confident  of 
success  in  the  use  of  the  solitary  instrumentality  con¬ 
fided  to  their  zeal.  They  discarded  u  the  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect.  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that 
perish  foolishness;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved,  it  is 
the  power  of  God.”  They  subordinated  every  ordi¬ 
nance,  all  discipline,  and  even  their  miraculous  gifts,  to 
this  divinely  appointed  and  Christly  exercised  agency. 
These  all  had  their  relative  positions  in  the  system  they 
represented.  But  they  dwindled  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  declaration  of  the  truth. 
Yes,  so  vast  was  the  disproportion  between  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  two  that  inspired  Paul  was  bold  to 
say,  u  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
Gosj)el.”  And  yet  he  did  baptize  both  Crispus  and 
Gains,  and  the  household  of  Stephanas.  But  his  high¬ 
est  function  was  to  preach.  That  this  was  the  mind 
of  all  the  Apostles  and  of  all  the  brethren  is  manifest 
from  the  many  references  to  preaching  as  the  distin- 
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guishing  peculiarity  of  their  lives.  Every  thing  else 
was  secondary  and  subsequent  to  this.  They  were 
clearly  literal  in  their  construction  of  the  Saviour’s 
command,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach .” 
On  the  Day  of  Pentecost  they  inaugurated  their  mis¬ 
sion.  The  promise  of  divine  power,  for  which  they 
had  through  ten  long  days  patiently  waited,  was  at  last 
realized.  But  mark,  how  the  miracle  is  represented  by 
the  cloven  tongues  of  fire.  And  see,  how  instantly, 
when  “  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,”  they 
“  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance.”  This  is  the  magic  they  were  to  use. 
The  power  of  preaching  so  as  to  arrest,  and  convict,  and 
convert  the  many  sorts  of  people  who  were  gathered  at 
Jerusalem  that  day;  this  was  the  divine  gift  for  which 
they  had  plead  the  Master’s  promise.  From  that 
hour  trace  any  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  on  Christ  through  their  word,  wherever  you 
will,  in  their  often  journey ings,  and  you  will  find  the 
same  exaltation  yielded  to  this  duty.  “  They  preached 
the  word,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.”  “They  ceased  not 
to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.”  “They  preached, 
through  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  “Philip 
went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them.”  With  the  eunuch,  “  Philip  opened  his 
mouth  and  preached  Jesus;”  and,  passing  through  Azo- 
tus,  “he  preached  in  all  the  cities  till  lie  came  to  Cesa- 
rea.”  This  is  the  way  in  which  their  acts  are  described 
by  St.  Luke.  But  when  they  could  speak  no  more,  or 
were  hindered  by  distance  from  addressing  different 
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nations  and  churches,  they  supplied  the  lack  of  per¬ 
sonal  service  by  the  letters  which  outlast  their  lives. 
These  epistles  are  themselves  illustrations  of  their  ser¬ 
mons.  They  are  the  highest  testimony  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  function.  And,  besides  this,  they  contain 
apostolic  injunctions  to  the  elders  set  over  the  churches, 
and  to  the  people  under  their  control,  which  affirm 
most  positively  the  principle  for  which  1  am  pleading. 
With  the  Romans,  Paul  argues,  “How  shall  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  So,  then,  faith 
cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God.” 
To  the  Corinthians  he  confesses  that  a  great  necessity 
is  laid  upon  him;  “yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  Gospel,”  and  in  another  place  he  traces  the  history 
of  this  exclusive  instrumentality — “for  after  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
them  that  believe.  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign  and  the 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  :  but  we  preach  Christ  cruci¬ 
fied.”  Again  he  exhorts  Timothy,  “Preach  the  word; 
be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort  with  all  loim-sufferiim  and  doctrine.”  These 
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few  sentences  wrill  stand  as  types  for  all  the  rest.  I 
should  be  compelled  to  quote  a  great  part  of  all  the 
epistles  did  I  strive  to  exhaust  the  passages  which 
point  to  the  prominence  of  preaching  in  the  acts  and 
exhortations  of  the  Apostles.  Certainly  I  have  said 
enough  to  make  good  my  premise,  that  preaching  is 
the  sole  and  solitary  agency  appointed  by  Christ  and 
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exercised  by  tbe  Church  in  the  recovery  of  the  world  to 
God.  How  unrestrained  was  the  habit  of  the  early 
church  in  the  use  of  this  function,  how  often  they  de¬ 
fied  the  highest  ecclesiastical  prohibitions,  and  even 
overlooked  the  claims  of  false  courtesy,  must  be  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  most  casual  reader  of  their  lives.  They  were 
Christlike  in  this.  Freely  they  had  received,  and  freely 
they  gave  the  glad  tidings.  No  weariness  wooed  them 
to  repose.  No  threatening  diverted  them  from  their 
purpose.  Not  even  imprisonment  could  cool  their 
ardor.  They  accorded  the  utmost  liberty  to  every  be¬ 
liever.  Even  women  were  permitted  to  preach,  for 
Paul  learned  some  of  his  first  lessons  in  the  faith  from 
Priscilla.  And  Persis  labored  much  in  the  Lord.  After 
the  stoning  of  Stephen,  whose  face  shone  as  the  face  of 
an  angel  while  he  preached  to  the  council  which  con¬ 
demned  him,  the  whole  Church,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Apostles,  “  were  scattered  abroad,  and  went  every¬ 
where  preaching  the  word.”  Paul  withstood  Peter  to 
the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  denouncing;  his  dissembling;’  notwithstand- 
ing  his  apostolic  character.  The  very  words  of  oppro¬ 
brium  with  which  they  were  welcomed  wherever  they 
went  prove  how  lavish  was  their  use  of  this  liberty. 
They  were  the  men  that  “  had  turned  the  world  upside 
down.”  They  were  “beside  themselves;  much  learn¬ 
ing  had  made  them  mad.”  They  were  “babblers”  and 
“  setters  forth  of  strange  gods ;  because  they  preached 
unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.”  In  synagogues, 
in  jails,  in  hired  houses,  in  ships,  in  market-places,  by 
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the  wayside,  by  the  water-bank,  by  the  family  table, 
where  there  were  elders  and  where  there  were  none, 
where  Christ  had  been  named  and  where  He  had  not, 
to  kings  and  before  councils,  to  prisoners  and  before 
jailers,  to  sailors  and  savages,  was  the  great  reconcilia¬ 
tion  ministered  without  fear  and  without  favor  by 
every  one  who  had  tasted  how  gracious  the  Lord  is. 

II.  Has  this  liberty  ever  been  revoked  ?  Has  tlm  con¬ 
science  ever  been  relieved  of  that  vast  responsibility 
which  burdens  every  believer?  Surely  none  bu  the 
voice  that  gave  can  retract  the  command.  If  the  cum-' 
mission  is  not  the  creature  of  a  church,  but  is  divinely 
communicated  to  the  individual  by  Christ  Himself, 
through  the  spirit,  then  manifestly  the  church  cannot 
control  its  exercise  unless  the  absolute  authority  and 
discipline  of  Christ  is  committed  to  its  keeping.  In 
other  words,  the  claim  of  infallibility  is  the  only  tenable 
foundation  for  canons  restricting  the  liberty  of  preach¬ 
ing.  The  Romish  Church  is  consistent  in  limiting  and 
curbing;  the  use  of  this  function ;  for  it  claims  in  the 
same  breath  to  be  the  mouth-piece  of  Christ,  albeit  its 
decrees  are  contradictory  commands  of  an  unchangeable 
Saviour.  But  that  Protestant  body  which  presumes  to 
teach  for  traditions  the  commandments  of  men,  and 
assumingly  clutches  at  power  held  only  in  the  Christly 
hand,  stultifies  itself  in  its  ambition,  and  will  surely  be 
punished  for  its  imprudence.  Every  faithful  Christian 
should  renounce  its  attempted  lordship  over  a  liberty 
not  subject  to  its  care.  “  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
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tli an  men”  was  tile  language  of  Peter  and  John  before 
the  prohibiting  Sanhedrim.  Whenever  and  wherever 
the  same  pretensions  find  voice,  may  God  give  us  all 
grace  to  resent  and  resist  so  gross  a  violation  of  Ills 
sovereign  will.  Until  the  trumpet  of  judgment  sounds 
the  recall,  “  let  every  one  that  heareth  say,  Come.”  “  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.” 

Thir  is  the  warrant  of  my  plea  for  the  liberty  of 
preaching.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that  the 
responsibility  of  a  world’s  salvation  rests  upon  every 
believer;  that  the  vocal  declaration  of  the  Gospel,  in 
person  and  by  proxy,  is  the  exclusive  Christly  aud 
apostolic  agency  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  vast 
work,  without  the  largest  use  of  which  the  obligation 
cannot  be  discharged;  and  that  consequently  an  unre¬ 
stricted  liberty,  unrevoked  by  Christ  and  irrevocable 
by  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  this  foremost  function 
of  the  Christian  calling,  is  not  simply  our  privilege, 
but  our  inalienable  right  and  commanding  duty,  to 
yield  which  would  be  faithlessness  to  our  divine  trust, 
and  indefensible  disloyalty  to  our  divine  Lord.  On 
another  occasion  I  propose  to  consider  the  different 
relations,  intellectual,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  religious, 
in  which  this  liberty  of  preaching  stands.  It  remains 
only  for  me  to  say  now  that  a  right  not  used  is  soon 
lost.  A  godless  usage  will  cover  up  with  all  sorts  of 
specious  pleas  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  unless 
Christians  are  alert  in  the  persistent  practice  of  their 
duty.  I  call  upon  you  all  to  recognize  this  responsi- 
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bility,  which  is  yours  as  well  as  mine.  Look  out  upon 
a  world  given  to  your  Master  as  His  possession,  but 
not  yet  subjugated  to  Ilis  control.  Look  around  you 
in  this  favored  land  and  city,  and  these  families  of  your 
own,  and  behold  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
whose  hatred  you  are  to  overcome  by  the  story  of 
redeeming  love.  Ask  yourselves  to-day,  What  am  I 
doing  in  the  furtherance  of  this  Christian  work  %  Away 
with  those  negative  excuses  of  worldly  sloth  which 
soothe  you  into  self-satisfied  composure  and  indolence. 
It  is  not  enough  that  vou  do  no  harm.  You  must  save 
somebody.  You  must  be  anxious,  and  travail  again  in 
birth  for  souls  till  Christ  be  formed  in  them.  You  must 
be  burdened  with  the  thought  that  hell  is  receiving  its 
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thousands,  while  but  few  enter  the  narrow  way.  Be¬ 
hold,  the  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest,  but  the  labor¬ 
ers  are  few.  Do  you  pray  God  fervently  to  send  you, 
a  toiling  laborer,  into  His  harvest !  The  vintage  of  the 
vineyard  is  ready  to  be  plucked.  Why  stand  ye  all 
the  day  idle  \ 


SERMON. 


“And  He  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.” — Mark  16  :  15. 

We  have  already  considered  this  text  as  the  warrant 
for  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  preaching.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  review  at  any  length  the  line  of  thought 
which  was  on  that  occasion  pursued.  And  yet  it  will 
be  necessary  that  I  should  present  in  brief  the  syllo¬ 
gistic  statement  which  formed  the  framework  of  our 
previous  discussion.  Thus  only  can  I  lead  you  on 
logically  to  the  thoughts  still  in  reserve.  We  were 
convinced  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  every  Christian.  God  hath  laid  upon  each 
the  iniquities  of  all.  We  were  satisfied,  from  Scripture, 
that  the  vocal  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  including  a 
personal  perusal  of  the  written  word,  is  the  sole  agency 
recognized  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  and  committed 
to  Christian  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  world’s 
salvation.  And  from  these  premises  we  drew  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  the  use  of  this  instrumen¬ 
tality,  the  liberty  of  preaching,  is  coterminous  with  the 
world-wide  responsibility  which  burdens  every  be¬ 
liever;  that  to  restrict  or  restrain,  still  more  to  yield 
this  liberty,  would  be  an  indefensible  evasion  of  duty, 
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and  disloyalty  to  our  Divine  Lord.  No  conscience  can 
be  clear  of  tlie  obligation  until  Christ  revokes  tire  com¬ 
mand.  No  voice  can  be  silenced  in  the  utterance  of 
the  Gospel  until  Christ  changes  the  method  of  salva¬ 
tion.  Unless  the  prohibiting  authority  can  establish 
its  infallibility,  God’s  people  should  scorn  its  interfe¬ 
rence  and  rebuke  its  impiety.  I  would  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  to-day  to  the  Relations  of  the  Liberty  of  Preach¬ 
ing.  It  stands  in  very  close  connection  with  other  rights 
and  duties,  and  it  gains  a  secondary  sort  of  support 
from  this  association.  Its  divine  relations  have  been 
immediately  involved  in  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said. 
Now  we  pass  to  the  human  side  of  the  argument.  For 
the  inalienableness  of  this  right  is  not  more  abso¬ 
lutely  supported  by  the  sanctions  of  divine  law  and 
loyalty  than  it  is  sustained  by  every  analogy,  influence, 
and  privilege  of  human  government  and  thought. 
AVhilst  as  Christians  it  becomes  us  to  rest  the  weight 
of  our  case  on  the  former  kind  of  proof,  as  Protestants, 
and  Episcopalians,  and  Americans,  it  will  not  do  en¬ 
tirely  to  neglect  the  latter.  AVe  have  debts  of  alle¬ 
giance,  in  these  three  capacities,  which  are  only  second¬ 
ary  to  the  duty  we  owe  our  God.  Consider,  then,  first 
of  all : 

1.  The  civil  relations  of  the  liberty  of  preaching. 
There  can  be  manifestly  no  limits  but  those  which  are 
geographical  to  the  exercise  of  this  function.  For  lib¬ 
erty  becomes  license  when  it  departs  from  the  truth, 
and  times  and  seasons  are  its  servants,  not  its  sover¬ 
eigns.  If  it  be  restricted  at  all,  then  space,  territory, 
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can  alone  bound  its  enjoyment  and  use.  A  definite, 
prescribed  place  must  be  assigned  as  tlie  scene  of 
each  Christian’s  privilege  and  duty.  Beyond  this  the 
right  of  preaching  is  another’s.  In  this  he  is  supreme. 
He  intrudes  upon  another  when  he  passes  a  fictitious 
line,  which  is  not  recognized  in  nature ;  and  he  may 
himself  resent  the  intrusion  of  any  brother  who  steps 
within  his  circle.  This  is  the  only  plausible  and  possi¬ 
ble  plan  of  restraining  the  Christian  liberty  of  preach¬ 
ing.  But  all  this  implies  a  temporal  power  in  the 
church  which  so  appoints.  And  it  presupposes,  also, 
the  same  or  similar  restrictions  upon  all  freedom  of 
speech.  Borne  is  consistent  in  the  rigid  control  she 
exerts  over  both  her  people  and  her  priests;  for  she 
claims  to  be  the  only  Church  of  Christ  upon  the  earth, 
and  so  her  ecclesiastical  lines  are  as  stern  as  the  civil. 
No  matter  where  her  system  be  established,  she  adopts 
the  same  conceit  as  the  basis  of  her  economy.  It  is  not 
more  defined  in  Italy,  and  France,  and  Austria  than  it  is 
in  England  and  America.  She  affects  to  be  the  estab- 
lished  church,  by  divine  right,  of  every  nation  to  which 
she  comes.  Acknowledging  this  assumption  and  the 
authority  it  involves,  every  Romanist  and  every  Romish 
priest  hears  in  the  voice  of  the  church  the  indubitable 
command  of  Christ,  and  the  truest  sovereignty  of  his 
country  as  well.  lie  is  a  part  of  a  machine,  and  he  can 
move  only  in  conformity  to  the  central  will.  This  it 
is  which  makes  the  uncongeniality  between  Romanism 
and  republican  government.  It  offends  and  attempts 
to  curtail  that  freedom  of  speech  and  action  which  are 


the  precious  things  of  such  a  country  as  ours.  It  sub¬ 
ordinates  loyalty  to  civil  authorities  to  the  dictum  of 
its  own  law.  And  so  it  is  either  in  open  conflict, 
where  it  foolishly  advances  its  pretensions,  or  is  itself, 
in  practice,  compelled  to  modify  its  theory,  when  it 
cannot  victoriously  cope  with  a  purely  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  Mexico,  you  have  a  continual  history  of 
such  a  conflict,  and  in  America  you  all  must  perceive 
how  the  Jesuitism  of  Home  is  tasked  to  adapt  its  un¬ 
yielding  system  to  the  free  conditions  of  our  people. 
But  its  limitations  of  preaching  grow  out  of  its  affected 
temporal  claim  as  the  only  Church  of  Christ,  and  its 
hostility  to  unrestricted  freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 
Something  analogous  to  this  organization  is  found  in 
the  Church  of  England.  And  here  again  is  perfect 
consistency  maintained.  The  head  of  the  state  is  the 
head  of  the  church.  The  bishops  are  members  of  the 
permanent  part  of  the  legislature.  The  expenses  of 
the  churches  are  assessed  per  capita  upon  the  popula¬ 
tion.  And  the  ministry  are  in  a  measure  invested  with 
magisterial  powers.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  “  Established 
Church”  of  England.  While  it  does  not  arrogate  the 
exclusiveness  of  Rome,  and  deny  the  existence  of  other 
churches  within  the  realm,  it  is  bound  by  the  very 
relation  it  sustains  to  the  government  to  provide  for 
the  people,  as  though  it  alone  cared  for  their  souls. 
And  so  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  territorial 
parishes,  which  limit  the  liberty  of  preaching.  As  free¬ 
dom  finds  voice  in  reform,  the  barriers  to  this  liberty 
lose  importance.  While  they  may  exist  in  theory, 
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they  are  overlooked  in  practice.  The  freedom  of  press 
and  speech  vindicates  as  well  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit. 
The  introduction  of  such  a  system  into  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  distinctly  recognizes  the  ex¬ 
istence  and  usefulness  of  other  churches,  and  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  denies  any  relation  of  alliance  or  control  to  the 
civil  government,  is  in  the  highest  sense  inconsistent 
and  absurd.  Nay,  it  is  at  war  with  that  unrestricted 
freedom  of  speech  which  is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen 
in  the  charter  of  his  country,  which  he  cannot,  without 
disloyalty,  concede  or  yield  to  any  inferior  authority. 
You  have  no  permission  to  suppress  the  expression  of 
your  neighbor’s  opinion  on  any  subject,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  create  civil  disorder.  He  may  destroy  things 
which  you  cherish  very  much,  and  advance  in  your 
own  house  doctrines  which  you  cannot  endure.  But 
you  have  a  like  liberty.  And  the  truth  will  prevail. 
If  ordinary  topics  of  social,  scientific,  and  political  in¬ 
terest  are  invested  with  this  glorious  prerogative,  on 
what  principle  is  religious  thought  interdicted  or  the 
liberty  of  preaching  restrained  ?  No  American,  worthy 
of  the  name,  could  enter  a  ministry  which  so  violences 
human  freedom.  And  no  church,  honest  before  God,  can 
be  persuaded  to  bind  the  conscience  with  ex  post  facto 
laws  or  interpretations  which  were  not  intelligently 
assumed  in  our  admission  to  its  ministry  and  member¬ 
ship.  Country  as  well  as  Christianity  cry  out  against 
such  restrictions. 

2.  The  intellectual  relations  of  the  liberty  of  preach¬ 
ing  are  just  as  annihilating  to  this  system  as  the  civil. 
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For  its  whole  tendency  is  to  dwarf,  rather  than  de¬ 
velop,  the  minds  of  the  ministry.  Thought  must  be 
free.  It  must  have  the  range  of  all  subjects,  and  be 
permitted  to  scrutinize  each  from  every  side.  It  can 
endure  no  trammels.  It  can  coniine  itself  to  no  creed, 
until  its  evidences  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
and  rationally  approved.  It  is  suppressed  and  en¬ 
slaved  when  subjected  to  authority.  It  can  wrestle 
with  the  great  problem  of  causation,  deity,  eternity; 
it  is  plumed  for  flights  to  the  very  throne  of  God ;  it 
is  armed  for  conflicts  with  every  power  of  falsehood 
and  error.  Taught  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  it  rejoices  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  a  Saviour  and  acknowledge  His 
sovereign  control.  This  is  an  intelligent  submission, 
which,  so  far  from  limiting,  enlarges  its  field  of  inquiry 
and  enjoyment.  “Things  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  and  which  have  not  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,”  are  revealed  unto  it  by  the  Spirit.  It 
ascends  the  ladder  which  Jacob  in  vision  beheld;  it 
bows  at  Bethlehem  before  the  mystery  of  the  divine 
incarnation ;  it  marvels  on  Tabor  at  the  transfigured 
glory  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  it  is  entranced  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross  by  the  terrible  yet  tender  manifestation 
of  righteousness  and  grace  which  meet  in  the  sufferer ; 
it  stands  by  the  tomb  in  the  garden,  awe-stricken  by 
Jesus’  power  to  assume  his  life  again;  and  it  hears 
and  treasures  up  the  promise  at  Olivet  that  this  glo¬ 
rious  Being,  whom  the  heavens  are  now  receiving, 
and  angels  are  now  convoying  to  the  Father’s  house, 
shall  come  again  in  like  manner  as  it  has  seen  Him 
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go  into  heaven.  The  Gospel  opens  to  the  intellect 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  and  govern¬ 
ment,  which  no  philosophy,  much  more  religion,  has 
ever  ventured  to  parallel.  There  is  nothing  hid  from 
its  search.  It  may  climb  up  into  heaven  and  behold 
God  there.  It  may  descend  into  hell  and  study  God 
there.  It  may  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  but  even 
there  shall  the  divine  hand  lead  it.  Nothing  is  so 
free  as  Christian  thought.  When  Rome,  or  Roman- 
izers,  interpose  an  inferior  and  fallible  authority  between 
the  mind  and  its  Christly  control,  they  necessarily 
cramp  the  liberty  of  thought.  They  compel  the  Chris¬ 
tian  to  quiet  those  many  questions  which,  not  cap¬ 
tiously  but  conscientiously,  seek  after  truth,  by  a 
subjection  his  reason  forbids  him  from  admitting.  It 
matters  little  to  him  what  saitli  the  Church,  for  he 
listens  to  Christ ;  the  fathers  are  more  obscure  than 
the  Scriptures,  and  he  renounces  every  such  restraint. 
Where  this  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  submission  suc¬ 
ceeds,  it  crushes  out  all  the  manliness  of  Christian 
thought,  and  makes  men  automata.  You  have  only 
to  recall  the  condition  of  the  Romish  Church  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century  for  a  proof  of 
this  assertion.  Indeed,  you  need  not  go  so  far,  for 
the  thoughtlessness  of  Romanists,  even  in  England 
and  America,  is  proverbial.  The  common  people  are 
not  permitted  freedom  of  thought.  Precisely  the  same 
result  is  produced  when  this  assumed  infallibility  re¬ 
presses  the  expression  of  thought.  The  sun  can  as 
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easily  cease  from  shining  as  the  mind  from  manifesting 
that  which  makes  up  its  life.  So  that  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  thought  are  bound  to  each 
other  as  twin  lights,  as  the  motive  power  of  the 
engine  to  its  application,  as  the  spring  to  the  fountain. 
You  cannot  suppress  the  one  without  invading  the 
liberty  of  the  other.  It  matters  little  whether  this 
restriction  be  topical  or  territorial,  the  result  is  the 
same.  It  is  just  as  disastrous  to  the  liberty  of  the 
mind  to  say  you  shall  not  speak  in  this  place,  as 
you  shall  not  speak  on  this  subject.  But  when  these 
two  prohibitions  are  united,  the  slavery  becomes  abso¬ 
lute.  The  mind  systematically  and  compulsorily  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  decrees  becomes  a  pigmy.  Whore  are  the 
men  of  thought,  of  eloquence,  of  power  in  the  Romish 
Church  ?  Are  they  not,  and  have  they  not  for  cen¬ 
turies  been,  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  her 
clergy  ?  They  excel  in  executive  tact  and  shrewd 
administration ;  but  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
enslaved  thought.  The  Rossuets,  the  Fenelons,  the 
Hyacinths  of  the  Romish  communion  have  broken  the 
bands  which  limit  their  fellows.  They  have  spoken 
with  partial  freedom,  just  as  their  thought  has  revolted 
from  spiritual  serfdom.  Let  the  same  theory  prevail 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  mind 
must  follow  as  a  royal  captive  chained  to  the  chariot 
of  boastful  authority.  Its  divine  liberty  wrill  be 
gone,  its  throne  will  have  been  destroyed,  and  it 
will  soon  sink  into  the  vacancy  of  idiocy  or  the 
vagaries  of  superstition.  The  intellect,  because  its 
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freedom  is  at  stake,  unites  in  tlie  protest  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  country  prefer  against  every  restriction 
of  the  liberty  of  preaching. 

3.  But,  thirdly,  consider  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
of  such  a  denying  system.  It  is  at  war  with  the 
extension  of  the  Church  as  an  organization,  and  of 
the  Gospel,  through  the  Church,  as  an  instrumenta¬ 
lity.  For  it  destroys  the  missionary  spirit  and  an¬ 
nuls  the  scriptural  method.  It  must  be  plain  that 
just  in  the  measure  in  which  the  privilege  of  preach¬ 
ing  is,  by  human  restraint,  revoked,  will  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  which  it  is  the  agent  be  undervalued.  In¬ 
stead  of  burdening  every  believer  and  every  minister 
with  the  salvation  of  a  world,  it  confines  him  to  the 
care  of  souls  wdthin  geographical  and  local  lines.  lie 
has  no  permission  to  transgress  these,  and  therefore  has 
no  obligation  outside  of  them.  The  theory  of  church 
extension,  which  is  inseparable  from  such  a  scheme, 
rigidly  enforced,  is  one  of  solitary  individualism.  Thus 
do  extremes  meet.  It  separates  every  workman  from 
the  sympathy  of  others,  and  denies  him  their  support ; 
for  they,  as  he,  are  restricted  to  their  own  particular 
boundaries,  and  have  neither  rights  nor  duties  beyond. 
If  logical,  it  would  send  a  laborer  into  the  far  West, 
define  for  him  his  lines,  advise  him  that  therein  he  is 
supreme,  and  that  therefrom  he  must  draw  all  his 
encouragement  and  support.  If  he  starves,  or  the 
church  fails  to  thrive,  then  the  fault  is  his  own.  For 
has  he  not  a  parish,  and  is  he  not  protected  from  intru¬ 
sion?  Manifestly  this  aloneness  is  involved  in  such 
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restrictions  of  tlie  liberty  of  preaching.  If  a  minister 
cannot,  in  a  given  place,  preach  in  person,  he  has  no 
obligation  or  motive  to  preach  by  proxy.  He  may 
never  be  able  or  desire  to  exercise  the  right ;  but  its 
acknowledgment  is  fundamental  to  every  effort  for  the 
good  of  those  without  his  own  immediate  cure.  Now, 
this  system  is  suicidal  to  the  growth  of  a  church  which 
will  not  stoop  to  the  sordid  scheme  of  Rome.  It  may 
answer  well  in  the  pampered  development  of  congrega¬ 
tions  ably  superintended,  or  in  the  defense  of  ministers 
who  cannot  endure  the  trial  of  competition ;  but  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  the  wide  and  healthy 
extension  of  the  Church.  It  makes  foreign  missions 
an  impossibility,  and  it  hampers  with  untold  difficul¬ 
ties  every  laborer  in  the  new  regions  of  our  own  land. 
The  church  which  faithfully  holds  to  this  prohibiting 
principle  will  ultimately  sink  into  decadence  and  death. 
How  far  wiser,  in  their  generation,  are  the  children  of 
this  world  !  Every  new  dogma  of  political  creed,  every 
novel  plan  of  social  reform,  and  every  application  of 
scientific  discovery  utterly  discards  such  notions  of  re¬ 
straint.  The  politician  of  one  state  or  city  is  as  much 
interested  in  the  dissemination  of  his  views  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  in  that  in  which  is  his  home. 
He  has  a  responsibility  to  party  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  without  the  utmost  freedom  of  personal  work, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  principles  compels  him  to  con¬ 
sider,  not  their  local,  but  their  national  and  universal 
propagation,  as  an  obligation  as  singly  his  own  as 
though  he  alone  was  charged  with  their  success.  This 
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it  is  which,  in  part  constitutes  statesmanship.  The 
same  spirit  is  the  life  of  all  reform  and  every  art.  A 
monopoly  of  district  may  be  well  enough  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  cause.  Prudence  adds  its 
voice  to  the  protest  which  has  gained  volume  as  we 
have  proceeded.  The  love  of  one’s  own  church,  and 
the  desire  that  its  admirable  ministry  should  be  sent 
to  the  very  utmost  parts  of  the  world,  constrains  us  to 
resist  such  restrictions.  And  then,  beyond  this,  devo¬ 
tion  to  an  evangelical  Gospel,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
standards  and  usages  of  the  church  to  which  one  may 
belong,  and  a  godly  determination  that  false  doctrine 
shall  not  be  permitted  without  rebuke  to  pervert  its 
plain  principles,  demand  that,  in  theoiy  and  in  prac¬ 
tice,  by  person  and  by  proxy,  without  fear  and  without 
favor,  we  should  insist  upon  the  liberty  of  preaching. 
Fidelity  to  such  freedom  is  loyalty  to  the  Church. 

4.  But  has  this  prohibiting  system  no  peculiar  reli¬ 
gious  relations  ?  AVliat  sort  of  a  spirit  does  it  educate 
in  the  Church  ?  Are  its  tendencies  sanctifying,  or  are 
they  secularizing  ?  If  the  liberty  of  preaching  be  so  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and 
so  necessarily  involved  in  all  freedom  of  speech  and 
thought,  and  so  vital  to  a  large  extension  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  then,  surely,  it  must  have  some  appreci¬ 
able  reflex  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  Church, 
both  in  its  ministry  and  membership.  Its  admission 
or  denial  must  give  positive,  though  contrasted,  tone  to 
the  Church  at  large,  and  the  congregation  in  particular. 
Now,  I  think  it  can  be  readily  shown  that  the  main- 
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tenance  of  this  liberty  leads  to  a  generous  and  godly 
temper,  and  that,  conversely,  its  restraint  and  contra¬ 
vention  encourage  a  selfish  and  worldly  type  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Which  of  these  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
is  most  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  Gospel  can  be 
inferred  by  their  tendencies.  “  Every  good  tree  bring- 
eth  forth  good  fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth 
evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit ; 
wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  What¬ 
ever  modifications  of  this  divine  rule  may  be  needful  in 
a  discrimination  of  individuals,  it  is  absolute  in  the  trial 
of  systems.  That  the  theory  and  office  of  the  ministry 
is  actually  degraded  by  such  local  restrictions  of  this 
liberty  cannot  have  failed  to  impress  you  throughout 
this  discussion.  The  divine  commission  is  first  robbed 
of  its  universal  responsibilities,  and  then  of  its  sanctity. 
Under  such  canonical  restraint,  how  can  the  minister 
maintain  or  fulfill  his  errand  of  mercy  “  to  every  crea¬ 
ture”  ?  Ilis  efforts,  and  with  them  his  sympathies — for 
they  always  go  together — are  authoritatively  limited. 
Does  he  submit  to  these  restrictions,  then  his  sense  of 
obligation  and  convictions  of  duty  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  action  of  his  will.  The  world  lying 
in  wickedness  may  sentimentally  move  him,  but  he  can 
go  no  further.  Those  yearnings  of  spirit  over  its  waste 
places  must  be  hushed  as  unfaithfulness  to  his  own 
field.  Ilis  parish  is  his  world.  There  is  no  permis¬ 
sion,  and  soon  no  heart,  for  work  beyond  its  narrow 
boundaries.  Now,  it  is  plain  enough  that,  under  such 
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a  system,  the  ministry  must  become  a  mere  secular 
profession,  and  cannot  fail  to  educate  a  secular,  sor¬ 
did,  selfish  spirit.  The  lawyer  is  not  so  confined  to 
his  clients,  nor  the  physician  to  his  patients,  as  the  pas¬ 
tor  to  his  people.  They  have  relations  to  the  race ;  he 
is  isolated.  They  are  the  servants  of  others ;  he  is  a 
slave,  the  creature  of  parish  caprice,  and  the  victim  ot 
unreasonable  prejudice.  There  is  every  influence  draw¬ 
ing  him  to  a  time-serving,  worldly  policy,  while  he  has 
no  helps  in  his  defense  of  truth.  And  so  he  becomes 
timid,  conservative,  and  vacillating.  He  is  despoiled 
of  his  divine  independence.  He  ceases  to  be  a  man, 
for  he  has  become  a  pitiful  tool.  If  this  seem  to  you 
too  strong  a  statement  of  the  tendency  we  are  studying, 
then  suppose  a  man  subjected  to  this  same  restraint, 
but  retaining  his  natural  self-respect  and  dignity.  He 
will  not  consent  to  the  interference  of  his  people  in  the 
prerogatives  which  are  exclusively  his  own.  lie  has 
determined  bravely  to  battle  in  the  place  where  Provi¬ 
dence  has  cast  his  lot,  without  troubling  himself  about 
foreign  interests.  Thus,  he  conceives,  he  can  the  best 
promote  the  cause  at  stake.  If  his  own  work  prospers, 
he  will  certainly  have  contributed  his  share  toward  the 
grand  result.  And  so  he  professes  to  be  profoundly 
indifferent  toward  every  thing  outside  his  boundaries, 
while  most  tenacious  of  power  within  them.  Without 
disparaging  in  the  least  a  faithful  fulfillment  of  paro¬ 
chial  duties,  what  is  the  natural  consecpience  of  such 
engrossing  effort  but  absolute  selfishness  ?  It  is  look¬ 
ing  on  his  own  things,  not  on  the  things  of  others.  It 
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parish  limits.  It  sees,  and  knows,  and  cares  for  noth¬ 
ing  beyond.  It  insensibly  fosters  spiritual  and  worldly 
pride.  It  stimulates  to  most  industrious  effort  for  the 
coveted  distinction  of  parochial  preeminence.  The 
world  is  gained,  but  the  soul  is  lost.  All  the  godly 
impulses  of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  are  crushed. 
Even  the  gold  of  the  temple  is  cankered  with  selfish¬ 
ness.  The  old  proverb,  “Like  priest,  like  people,”  be¬ 
comes  preeminently  true  in  this  connection.  For  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  congenial  to  even  renewed  yet  infirm  human 
nature  as  selfishness  and  secularity.  It  is  only  by  a 
constant  conflict  that  these  enemies  of  our  peace  are 
resisted.  But  when  they  assume  the  garb  of  religion, 
they  soon  overcome  opposition.  If  the  pastor  lead  the 
way  downward,  the  people  are  almost  sure  to  follow. 
They  become  worldly  and  selfish,  as  by  contagion.  How 
far  different  is  the  spirit  which  rules  a  minister  and 
congregation,  or  a  great  general  church,  where  this 
liberty  and  responsibility  are  recognized !  The  care  of 
the  parish  is  not  neglected,  but  it  is  taught  its  relation 
to  those  among  whom  Christ  has  not  been  named.  It 
forgets  itself  in  labor  for  others.  It  denies  itself,  that 
it  may  minister  even  beyond  its  ability  to  the  poor 
saints.  It  cannot  be  content  until  it  has  girdled  the 
world  with  its  prayers,  its  benefactions,  and  its  self¬ 
consecration.  What  a  grand  illustration  of  this 
Christian  mind  and  method  is  furnished  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Moravian  Church  !  “Though  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand,  and  possessed 


of  but  comparatively  little  wealth,  they  not  only 
support  their  own  ministry,  but  sustain  seventy 
missionary  stations,  with  two  hundred  missionaries, 
at  an  expense  of  $60,000.”  Wliat  self-denial  is  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  statement,  and  yet  how  cheerfully, 
for  Christ’s  sake,  is  it  endured,  and  what  a  holy  people 
are  they  !  A  church  burdened  with  this  world-respon¬ 
sibility  and  exercising  an  unlimited  liberty  of  preach¬ 
ing,  every  member  and  minister  earnestly  laboring  to 
discharge  the  weighty  obligation,  will  be,  above  all  oth¬ 
ers,  itself  blessed  of  God.  “  For  there  is  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth :  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  wa¬ 
tered  himself  in  turn.”  There  is  a  tradition  that,  when 
great  revenues  and  donations  were  given  by  Constan¬ 
tine  to  the  Church,  a  voice  from  heaven  was  heard  crying 
aloud,  “  This  day  is  poison  poured  into  the  Church.” 
If  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  the  liberty  of  preaching 
should  be  restricted  or  revoked  by  fallible  authority, 
the  Church  must  hear  that  voice  again  ringing  out  its 
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rebuke,  “  This  day  is  poison  poured  into  the  Church.” 
The  spiritual  life  of  Christians  and  the  Church  demand 
this  liberty. 

I  have  now  finished  this  important  discussion.  We 
have  considered  very  carefully  the  scriptural  warrant 
for  the  liberty  of  preaching,  and  its  civil  relations  to 
freedom  of  speech,  its  intellectual  relations  to  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  its  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the 
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extension  of  the  Church,  and  its  religious  relations  to 
a  spiritual  mind  in  the  ministry  and  in  the  Church, 
If  I  have  in  any  measure  made  good  my  proposition, 
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tiien  I  have  aright  to  appeal  to  you,  by  things  that 
you  ought  to  hold  most  precious,  never  to  suffer  your¬ 
selves  to  be  defrauded  of  this  freedom.  What  may  be 
before  us  as  individuals  and  a  congregation,  in  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  this  liberty,  is  hidden  in  the  mystery  of  the 
tuture.  But  let  us  be  true  to  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right.  Let  us  not  flinch  from  the  trial. 
Christ  commands,  country  repeats,  freedom  requires, 
the  Church  ot  God  exacts,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  in¬ 
clines  us  to  “go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.”  Preach  it  yourselves,  in 
j  our  families,  your  business,  your  church,  among  your 
social  acquaintances ;  preach  it,  by  your  means,  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  in  China,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  in  the  great 
West,  among  the  heathen  of  our  own  city;  preach  it 
by  your  pastor ;  strengthen  his  hands  with  your  confi¬ 
dence,  your  sympathy,  your  supplications ;  uphold  him 
in  his  work  by  your  generosity,  your  consistency,  your 
spirituality ;  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart  to 
heart  with  him  in  his  contests,  that  “the  word  of  God 
may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified.”  And  God, 
who  is  over  all  blessed  forever,  will  give  you,  for  His 
truth  sake,  His  blessing. 


